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The Priestly office 


At the dawn of creation, the gods caused the earth to rise from the primordial 
sea; they separated the sky from the ground that it covered and cast the sun 
into the celestial waters. Then, life began, that of people, animals, and plants; 
that of running water, that of the land itself and of the stony mountains. 
Everything was defined in the first moment. 


The equilibrium (balance — stability) of this entire cosmos, the harmonious 
rapport of its elements, the indispensable cohesion that maintained the entities 
that had been created — this was what the Egyptians called Maat, the very 
appearance of the world as willed by the divine, the order of the universe as the 
divine had established it, with all its essential constituent elements, from the 
course of the heavenly bodies and the succession of the days down to the most 
humble of manifestations. Maat was the harmony of human society and 
religion, cosmic equilibrium and the regular return of the seasons, and thus 
respect for the terrestrial order fixed by the divine, even truth and justice. The 
created world was an immutable (fixed — unchangeable) form, defined in both 
its appearance and its functions. But there can be no equilibrium without the 
danger of a fall, and no harmony that can withstand the loss of even a single 
element. The world was an infinitely complex mechanism whose every organ 
was nevertheless endowed with freedom, and it could survive and be 
maintained only be means of ceaseless control: the gods and goddesses needed 
a son to nourish and protect their earthly souls, while mortals required a guide 
to assign them their roles and their limits. This guarantor of the equilibrium of 
the universe, this shepherd of humankind, was Pharaoh. 


To make this harmony endure, it had to be preserved on two levels. First, to 
sustain its driving force, the very existence of the divine and its activity in the 
world, the king was responsible for the cult. Second, the maintenance of its 
elements according to the predetermined plan accounted for the legislative and 
judicial role of the king: judging people, offering to the gods, and (thus) 
maintaining Maat would remain the vital double function of the king of Egypt 
for nearly three thousand five hundred years, from the first of the pharaohs to 
the last of the pagan Roman emperors. 
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** As substitutes for the king, who was the sole titular officiant, the priests of 
Egypt had a very specific role to play: to maintain the integrity of divine presence 
on earth, in the sanctuaries of the temples where this presence had consented 
to dwell — and that was all. For its part, their activity contributed to the basic 
theological role of the pharaonic monarchy: to maintain the universe in the form 
in which it had been created by divine agency. This was work for specialists, a 
job for technicians. Once the physical acts necessary to obtain this result were 
accomplished, what the priests then thought or did was of next to no 
importance, at least from the narrow perspective of the state. They were 
“bureaucrates” of a sort, delegated by the king to perform in his place certain 
physical rituals necessary for the general welfare. By “priest” we must 
understand everyone who, through bodily purification, was placed in the state 
of physical purity required to approach the holy place or to touch any of the 
objects or dishes of food consecrated to a deity. 


** An Egyptian temple was the terrestrial locale where a god or goddess who 
was otherwise omnipresent possessed a statue in which a part of his or her 
immaterial body consented to be “incarnated” each morning. It was understood 
that this sacred effigy had to be maintained religiously, that it had to be clothed 
and nourished, and especially that it had to be protected from attack by evil 
spirits that were always lying in wait to deal some perverse below. 


Priestly Obligations 


Those who were permitted to enter the temple and live from day to day in the 
immediate vicinity of its formidable idol were obliged to satisfy certain prior, 
elementary conditions of physical purity. 


The very word for the most common category of priests, “pure ones”, recalls the 
preliminary ablutions that were supposed to cleanse the officiants of any 
impurity: “they bathe in cold water twice a day and twice every night”. These 
purifications generally took place in the sacred lake adjoining the temple; before 
beginning their service in the morning, the priests went down to the water and 
sprinkled themselves generously. When there was no lake, a stone basin or bowl 
took its place. 
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There was symbolism attached to this ritual. In religious thought, water was in 
fact the original element from which all life emerged, and it was from water that, 
at dusk, the dead sun drew the fresh energy that would confer on it another day 
of rejuvenation. Certain bas-reliefs depicting a purification scene replace the 
water flowing from the vases with a cascade of little hieroglyphs designating 
“life”: the morning ablution thus suffused the officiants with new life, ensuring 
their flawless performance of the daily service. 


Another form of physical purification to which priests had to submit before 
entering the sacred place consisted of washing their mouths with a bit of natron 
diluted with water. Another strict obligation of the priestly life was the removal 
of all hair from the head and body. “The priests shave their bodies all over every 
other day”, says Herodotus, “to guard against the presence of lice, or anything 
else equally unpleasant, while they are about their religious duties. Statues and 
bas-reliefs have accustomed us to the sight of these men with their perfectly 
smooth heads, and for the rest, it seems that this procedure was a strict 
obligation, for at a late date, those who dispensed with this measure faced a fine 
of 1000 drachmas. Various texts specify that priests were obliged to shave or 
pluck their hair, including their lashes and eyebrows. This was an absolutely 
general measure. 


Another custom linked to concern for personal hygiene was circumcision. 
Candidates for priesthood were not always circumcised, for they could begin 
their apprenticeship at a very early age, but they probably underwent the 
operation at the time they officially assumed their duties. Under the emperor 
Hadrian, circumcision became a distinguishing mark of priests. To what extent 
had this practice previously been common? We are unable to say whether it had 
been one of the necessary conditions of priesthood in the earliest periods. In the 
latest periods, at least, writers had no difficulty finding eminently theological 
foundations for it. 


Dietary restrictions were in fact tied to the religion of the individual nomes, the 
deity of each religious capital entertained a loathing for a given animal, or more 
rarely, a plant. The priests there were obliged to abstain from consuming the 
flesh — or the milk — of the forbidden animal, but this interdiction applied only 
to the clergy of the geographical area devoted to the cult in question. Moreover, 
the sacred animal, which varied according to the deity in favour, was evidently 
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banned from the tables, while neighboring cities were not deprived of 
consuming it in the normal manner. This sometimes occasioned conflicts 
between towns. 


We must imagine that according to where they were located, the priests were 
more obliged than others to abstain from one food or another, following the 
religious dictates of the deity they served. 


Priestly life entailed yet another type of physical purity: sexual abstinence, at 
least during the periods when the priests were present in the temple. Egyptian 
priests married; their duties did not require celibacy. Furthermore, if we are to 
believe Diodorus, they had to content themselves with one wife, while those 
outside the temple were allowed to have more; but this was not a general 
restriction. Their individual private lives seem thus to have varied considerably, 
but they were at least obliged to be pure when they entered the sacred 
enclosure. Egyptian texts are explicit regarding this point: anyone entering a 
temple had to be purified of any contact with women by several days of 
abstinence. 


Finally, priests could easily be distinguished from other Egyptians by their 
outward appearance. Certain fabrics were forbidden to them, in particular wool: 
as a material coming from living beings, it would pollute those who wore it and 
compromise the sanctity (holiness) of the places where their duties took them. 
This interdiction seems to have been absolute: the unanimity of the authors who 
report it (Herodotus) and the stiff fines imposed on offenders testify to its 
imperative nature. 


The priests’ clothing had to be made of fine linen, and it was always cut the same 
way; in fact, in all periods the priests seem to have worn the same austere 
garment as they had at the beginning of Egyptian civilisation. Moreover, a detail 
of their costume could indicate the specific function they fulfilled, such as the 
sash the lector priests wore across their chest. Only specialists and high priests 
had the right to outfit themselves differently: thus, sem priests were clothed in 
a panther skin, while the priests of Heliopolis wore a skin spangled with stars, 
and the high priest of Memphis laid claim to a specially shaped collar and a 
sidelock. 
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To conclude this survey of clothing, we may add that wearing palm sandals 
among a people who generally walked barefoot, seems to have been one of the 
privileges of the priestly class. This was the judgment of the Greek writers, at 
least, and Egyptian texts themselves count “white sandals” as one of the 
attributes of a priest. 


As strange as it might seem, in the matter of appointing priests, there was 
almost never a question of their theological knowledge. The rituals were so 
strict, however, that there had to be an apprenticeship. It thus seems that 
various things were taken into consideration in choosing a new priest — except 
for that. Did novices learn their calling solely as a matter of practice after they 
entered the temple enclosures? This is what we would be led to believe were it 
not for the fact that the existence of a remarkably developed sacred teaching, 
as well as indications of considerable theological meditation in the narrow 
confines of the temples and their sacred organizations, clearly demonstrate that 
theological training was a practically obligatory component of priestly life. We 
know almost nothing, however, of its details. We are informed by a very late 
papyrus that a candidate for the priesthood had to pass an examination bearing 
on religious topics, but earlier periods are practically silent on this point. 


Admission to Priestly Office 
Hereditary Rights 


Herodotus tells us: “When a priest dies, his son is appointed to succeed him”. In 
practice, this was evidently not an absolute rule, but it was at least a well- 
established tradition. From as early as the Old Kingdom, we have examples of 
testaments in which a priest bequeaths his office to an heir; he disposes of it as 
though it were personal property, and in fact, there are examples of offices — 
sacerdotal and otherwise — assigned to a beneficiary with the assurance of being 
able to hand it down from son to son, from heir to heir. In the New Kingdom, a 
man could claim a priestly office in a temple simply by declaring that he was the 
son of a priest of that cult. Moreover, stelae of the Late Period sometimes list 
the genealogies of the individuals to whom they were dedicated, invoking the 
memory of as many as seventeen generations of ancestors who were priests of 
the same deity: we can truly speak of dynasties of priests. 
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This state of affairs must be viewed in the light of general trends in Egyptian 
society, which was not as rigorously compartmentalized as the Greek writers 
would have us believe. It is not accurate to say that a child born in any given 
circumstances would have no future other than to succeed his father in the 
later’s profession; there was a certain interchangeability amongst professions. 
But if this inheritability of offices — or simply of trades — was not an irrevocable 
law, it was nevertheless the general trend, for society displayed a clear tendency 
to favour stability, to remain fixed in any of its given aspects. Was it not one of 
the keenest wishes in the prayers of an Egyptian to “see his son installed in the 
office that he (the father) had occupied”? 


Under these circumstances, we can understand how priestly families in the 
provinces, to which the responsibility for a cult had been entrusted, would come 
to feel that this honor and advantage should remain with them. But even when 
such an office passed from father to son, however legitimate this “inheritance” 
might have seemed, the notion of royal favour subsisted. 


Thus, in the towns throughout the provinces, priestly families regularly saw their 
offices remain in their hands. But however common the transmission of such an 
office from father to son, the hereditary aspect of the priesthood always 
remained nothing other than a custom. The sovereign always retained the right 
to appoint anyone he chose, anywhere it pleased him to do so. 


Cooption and Purchase 


Royal whim could thus at any time disturb the serenity of arrangements at the 
local level, where the priests would otherwise organize the membership of their 
clergies among themselves. But we must note that in practice, royal interference 
was rare, especially because of the astonishingly large number of temples and 
priests: the priestly families could flourish without much fear. When the laws of 
heredity did not suffice to satisfy a given cult’s staffing needs, another 
procedure, cooption, was put into practice: the priests in office met as a 
committee and agreed among themselves on the name of the lucky choice who 
would join their saintly ranks. This practice must have been employed most 
often when it was a matter of filling vacant posts. It is even likely that every new 
priest, even those belonging to the families of temple officiants, had to be 
accepted by the sacred council and consecrated by the issuing of a certificate. 
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Finally, the latest periods of Egyptian history reveal the right to purchase priestly 
offices, with all the income they could entail; the Greek name for the fee that 
had to be paid was telestikon. This custom seems to have been common in the 
Roman period, especially for the offices of prophet. But while we have 
occasional evidence of this usage from as early as the Middle Kingdom, we are 
poorly informed regarding the details of the purchase procedure in these earlier 
periods. 


Royal Appointment 


Every cult, in each and every temple, was carried out in the name of the king. 
“The gods have prepared the way for me, it is the king who sent me to see the 
god,” states a chapter of the Daily Cult Ritual. In a way, every priest had to be 
named by the king. It is obvious, however, that such centralization would have 
required a large bureaucracy and enormous delays. In practice, the king 
reserved the right to name the highest priestly dignitaries, the pontiffs who 
ruled over the great cults, leaving the task of nominating priests of lesser rank 
to the vizier. 


When young, Tutankhamun restored the Egyptian clergies, which had been 
devastated for a time by the turmoil of Amarna, we learn that he “inducted 
priests and prophets from the children of the nobles of their towns, (each) the 
son of a known man, whose (own) name is known.” The sovereign acted wisely 
in so doing, for he endowed the temples once again while at the same time 
giving satisfaction to provincial pride; this was a clever way to win the favour of 
dignitaries who had been discontented by Akhenaten’s overly personal 
authority. 


At other times, the king could promote a priest whose work and aptitude 
pleased him. This was the case with the priest Nebwawy in the reign of 
Thutmosis Ill, who was promoted to the rank of first prophet of Osiris and then, 
some years later, became by royal favour the chief spokesman of the temple of 
Ahmose at Abydos. 


We may thus conclude that for the most part, royal nomination intervened in 
only two specific cases: when the sovereign wanted to reward a priest or official 
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whose services he valued highly; and when, for reasons of domestic politics, he 
wished to change the balance of power by choosing a supreme pontiff for the 
Theban clergy, which had grown too powerful, from outside its ranks. Apart 
from these two circumstances, it seems that accession to the various ranks of 
priesthood was regulated by one of the three procedures we have outlined. 


Induction 


We are unfortunately less well informed than we would like regarding the final 
stage of candidacy for priesthood. Bilingual texts of the Ptolemaic period show 
that this ceremony entailed a ritual, the induction ritual, but its details are 
difficult to determine. From certain texts, it seems that after the purifications 
required of all who entered the temples, the new priest simply received a sort 
of summary baptism. The procedure was identical to that of induction into non- 
sacerdotal offices: we assume an office, the Egyptians anointed themselves to 
it. 


Presentation in the temple, purification, beholding the deity, these were the 
steps in this consecration. There evidently were also advisements, the imparting 
of certain secrets only initiated priests were permitted to know — perhaps the 
communication of magical formulas. 


A temple was not simply a building, an indifferent setting for the actions that 
unfolded in it; rather, it was a microcosm, a sort of model symbolically depicting 
the regions of the universe through which the deity passed. Surely the 
explanation of this symbolism must have been communicated to the young 
priest at the time of his induction. 


K K K kK K K K 


In the clergy of Amun at Thebes, the “second prophet” was the sole occupant 
of his rank, and he held a privileged position in the state. He was an important 
personage and sometimes stood in for his superior, the first prophet, for the 
latter’s many political and religious duties often took him away from his temple. 
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But in particular, he had control over a large part of Amun’s secular 
administration, supervising the workshops and the fields and overseeing the 
deliveries of foreign tribute to the god. He had a whole administration at his 
disposal, an army of officials, scribes, and direct subordinates who saw to the 
efficient conduct of the activities placed under his authority. 


As for the first prophet, the high priest, he was an especially high-ranking 
personage, whose power in the state was evidently linked to that of the deity 
he served. He sometimes bore a special name that related to the specific 
function he had originally assumed in the cult of that deity. Thus, while he was 
at Thebes simply called “first prophet of Amun in Thebes”, his counterpart in 
Heliopolis bore the eloquent title “ne who beholds the Great God”, which was 
reinterpreted by later generations as meaning “great of visions of the god Re”. 
As for the high priest of Ptah at Memphis, he bore the technologically related 
title “great chief of artisans”, for as we know, all crafts were under the patronage 
of the god Ptah. 


The high priests could sometimes rise from the ranks, after struggling (or 
leaping) up through the various levels of priestly office. In the more important 
clergies of the land, it was much more common for the fate of the high priests 
to depend on political circumstances and royal favour. They could be chosen 
from among the prophets of the house of Amun or from the members of the 
royal court or the highest generals in the army. The king was also free to draw 
on persons outside these favoured categories. This freedom of choice enabled 
the sovereign to place new men loyal to his person at the head of these 
ecclesiastical mini-states and thus resist to some extent the ever-growing 
demands of a clergy that had grown too powerful, though we see that often 
enough, these supreme offices were assumed by members of the clergies, who 
thus became some of the highest dignitaries in the state. Once designated by 
the king — and especially when he had been chosen from outside the clergy he 
was to head — it was customary to have his nomination confirmed by divine 
oracle. Then, having been installed in office by both political and divine sanction, 
the new pontiff received two rings of gold and a symbolic staff as the king 
pronounced the traditional words, “Behold, you are high priest of the god ....: 
his treasury and his granary are under your seal, and you are chief of his temple”. 
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The Specialists 


In lists of temple personnel, these technicians are sometimes ranked with the 
higher clergy and sometimes with the lower. No doubt they were in fact 
sometimes among the former and sometimes among the latter — and sometimes 
outside both groups. But it is the specialized nature of their duties that interests 
us here, not the spiritual considerations that made them into high pontiffs or 
mere assistants. 


Among the priests appointed to perform specific duties were first of all the 
stolists, who are well known from the Greek documents. These were officiants 
who had to attend each day to the toilette and the clothing of the divine statues, 
as well as decking them with jewelry; and it was they who kept the jewels, 
clothing, and other ritual objects in special rooms in the temple designated for 
this purpose. So far as we can tell, the hieroglyphic texts contain no special 
designation for these stolists; Middle Kingdom documents mention a shendjuty, 
“priest of the loincloth”, who was perhaps a stolist, but when texts of later 
periods wish to designate these priests, they have recourse to a long periphrasis 
explaining that they are the “people in charge of the personal care of the god, 
who enter the holy of the holies to adorn the gods with their fabrics”. This role 
must thus have originally been played by one of the “servants of the god”, who 
retained only this more general title, notwithstanding the specific duties to 
which he was appointed. Later, it was deemed appropriate to give the special 
designation “stolists” to those servants who dressed the divine statues. 


The specialists also included the scholars and intellectuals of the House of Life. 
Let us simply note here that there were offices adjoining the temples where the 
liturgical books necessary for the cult were written, along with other works, and 
where the elements of the sacred lore were elaborated. To these institutions 
belonged the “scribes of the House of Life” and the scholars, the personnel of 
the House of Life whom the Greeks would call hierogrammateis. Some of them 
were priests especially esteemed for their vast erudition, official representatives 
of knowledge within the temple enclosures. When official missions required the 
participation of the sanctuaries of Egypt, clerical emissaries to the king were 
sometimes chosen from among their ranks. 
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In their own homeland, at least, their colleagues the lector priests, the scribes 
of the divine book shared their universal renown and popularity. These learned 
scribes were not always priests, and they are frequently mentioned in purely 
secular contexts. Many of them were interested in medicine, for example, and 
many prescriptions in the medical papyri are attributed to their science. In 
funeral ceremonies, they functioned as private ritualists, carrying out 
ceremonies that benefited the spirits of the blessed according to the secret 
books containing their lore. Finally and especially, they served as the very model 
of the popular magician, hero of the stories and fables the Egyptian people were 
fond of recounting in the evening. Thus the prophecies king Sneferu was long 
ago pleased to hear, in the days of the Old Kingdom, were attributed to the 
lector priest Neferti, a learned man from the eastern delta, while one of the 
stories told to Khufu recounts the adventures of the lector priest Webaoner, 
who with the help of magic was able to rid himself of a rival whom his wife had 
found too attractive. 


To these specialists, we must add two further groups of priests, the hour-priests 
and the horoskopoi. With regard to the former, highly divergent opinions have 
been expressed and popularized in available books. It has been thought, for 
example, that these so-called priests were merely generous laypeople who 
came, one per hour, to offer their services to the temples — a sort of volunteer 
work; this explanation of their nature made it possible to explain the variety of 
contexts in which they appear. In fact, it seems that these hour-priests were 
something else entirely: astronomers charged with determining the hour and 
specifying, day and night, the moment when each cultic act was supposed to 
begin. It is they whom certain texts permit us to notice perched on the rooftop 
terraces of the temples, following the movement of the nocturnal sky with their 
eyes. 


As for the horoskopoi, they were supposed to know the mythic calendar and 
explain which were the lucky and which the unlucky days of the Egyptian year 
to any who wished to know. A number of calendars of this sort have in fact been 
found, in which each day of the year is defined as good, neutral, or bad, 
according to events in divine legends that occurred on the same day in the past. 
Certain days were particularly inauspicious, and whoever was so unfortunate as 
to be born on one of them would inevitably die in this or that manner. When a 
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son was born toa king, at least if we are to believe the popular tales, a group of 
fairies, the seven Hathor goddesses, would come to foretell his destiny. But it is 
only understandable that these noble ladies could not trouble themselves with 
each and every birth, so that fathers, both lucky and unlucky, were obliged to 
betake themselves to a calendrical specialist to request these favourable or 
unfavourable predictions, and it was the job of the horoskopoi to satisfy them. 
Later, in the last stages of Egyptian civilization, these priests became more 
learned still. The notion entered Egypt of linking the destiny of each individual 
to the cosmic circumstances of his or her birth, and thus was born the custom, 
which was to have an enduring future, of drawing the horoscopes of newborn 
infants to determine which celestial influences had been dominant at the 
moment they came into the world. But this very late practice was unrelated to 
the older, native Egyptian customs. 


** As for the female personnel, whom we are considering in temple contexts 
for the first time here, they seem to have enjoyed a rather high social status. In 
fact, women seem to have sometimes been able to hold priestly office; from the 
Old Kingdom on, there is no lack of evidence for women who were priestesses 
of goddesses, and even of gods. Ladies from high society, or simply priests’ 
daughters who inherited their fathers’ offices, these women seem to have been 
able to perform the rituals as well as men. 


Over time, however, this principle became dulled, and the role of women in the 
cult became progressively more restricted. The Theban institution of an earthly 
wife of the god, the Divine Adoratrice, who occupied a high rank in the clergy of 
Amun, was an isolated case with no parallel in the other clergies. But the 
presence of female singers or musicians in the temples was almost a constant; 
bas-reliefs often picture them shaking their sistrums or plucking their harps 
before their deities to delight them with their harmony. 


Aside from this conspicuously artistic role, women also made an appearance on 
certain well-defined occasions; for example, when the mysteries were enacted, 
two women played the role of the goddesses Isis and Nephthys. 


We stress the fact that the priestly staff attached to a given temple included 
both permanent priests and alternating groups of officiants. The rotation of the 
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latter was defined by the system of priestly groups that the Greeks called phylai, 
“ohyles”. The principle was quite simple: the nonpermanent personnel were 
divided into four groups with identical numbers and functions. Each of these 
groups conducted the religious services for one month, that is to say, each 
priestly phyle actually “worked” only three months a year, each individual 
month being separated from the next one by three months of liberty. In the 
Ptolemaic Period, a fifth phyle was created, again reducing the participation of 
each group in the maintenance and functioning of the temples. Each of these 
four — or five — groups was headed by a phylarch. At the end of each of its months 
of service, a phyle would make way for its replacement, handing over the 
temple, along with its goods and its problems. These were occasions for temple 
inventories, written on wooden tablets or sometimes on papyri; when the 
members of the new phyle assumed their duties, they could confirm and record 
that all the necessary cultic implements and objects were present in the temple: 
statues, musical instruments, portable shrines, vases employed in the rituals, 
and so forth. 
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